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indirect taxation, or the imputation of it, is notice-
able. Although the whole tendency of Peelite and
Gladstonian finance had been to reduce the heavy
balance of taxation against the poorer classes by
relieving them of the toll which protective duties
unavoidably levy upon them in the shape of higher
prices in commodities of large consumption, it cannot
be said that there had been any very distinct con-
ception of the part which direct taxation might play
in placing the burden on the shoulders most able to
bear it. The reader will not need to be reminded of
Mr. Gladstone's attitude during his greatest days as
Finance Minister towards the income-tax, nor of his
vision of direct and indirect taxation in the budget
speech of 1861 as " two attractive sisters/' each with
an ample fortune, to both of whom he, as Chancellor
of the Exchequer, had always thought it not only
allowable, but even an act of duty to pay his ad-
dresses. " I am, therefore," he said, " as between
direct and indirect taxation, perfectly impartial."

It had become a traditional rule to aim at an
equal numerical proportion between the two branches
of taxation, and to balance relief in one direction by
similar relief in another, a rough and ready proceeding
certainly based on no serious study of the problems
of incidence. But, though such studies have always
been dismissed as too obscure to be of practical use
in the preparation of budgets, economists were soon
to devote more attention to the subject; and Parlia-
mentary discussions from the days of Mr. Goschen's
Chancellorship of the Exchequer shewed a growing
consciousness of their importance. Liberal finance,
at all events, thenceforward tended consistently